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of them. They are content to own a single garment
which costs not more than fifty cents and to have one
other, costing a dollar, to wear on days of festival. Their
ordeals are many. Often they are withered bv famine or
blown away by cyclones which sweep the land. Glamour
is not a part of their make-up, though they are colorful
and shapely enough to keep a sculptor or a painter occu-
pied for life. Poverty and circumstances have brought
them in large numbers to industrial centers to work for
higher industrial wages in preference to spasmodic em-
ployment on the land.
Women have stepped into offices and business just
like women in many other parts of the world. As the
war opened many doors to them, they joined in bulk
the auxiliary7 services of the army and the navy. There
were Wacs and Twas, Red Cross workers, censor girls
and Cipherettes.
This everyday work-scene presents a dull, uninspiring
picture of our womanhood. I prefer, however, to judge
the women of India by individuals rather than in gen-
eral, for in a nation which has been kept backward so
long, the few who have broken out and achieved some-
thing are more important than the large numbers who
still lag behind.
I think now of Toru Dutt, an infant prodigy who
wrote verse which has been compared to that of George
Sand and George Eliot.
Absurd may be the tale I tell,
Ill-suited to the marching times.
I loved the lips from which it fell,
So let it stand among my rhymes.
Born in Rambagan, 12 Manicktollah Street, Calcutta,
on March 4th, 1856, Toru went with her father to